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NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING, 
WOMEN'S BRANCH. 
Reports from the several Quarterly Meet- 
ings were read; all the represeatative; were 


present exc2pt two. 

Epistles from all the Yearly Meetings with 
which corresp ndeace is held were read, con- 
veying much salutary counsel and encourage- 
meat. 

A committee was appointed to have charge 
of the pillows and spreads provided for the 
comfort and rest of our aged and infirm 
Friends. 

Mentioa was mada of the acceptable at- 
tendances of Friends from other Yearly Meet- 
ings, with minutes of unity from their re- 
spective Monthly Meetings. The minutes 
were read, 

The committee on clerks reported Mary J. 
Field for clerk and Amanda K. Miller for 
assistant clerk. 

On Third-day morning visits were received 
from Allen Fiitcraft of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, aad from John J. Cornell of Gane- 
see Yearly Meeting, who had words of coun- 
sel and encouragement to offer, afier which 
the meeting entered upon the consideration of 
the state of Society by reading and answering 
the queries, 

Third day, afternoon. The remaining quer- 
ies with their answers were, read and in our 
deliberations upon them much loving concern 
has been expressed with regard to a more 
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faithful attendance of our, relizious meetings. 
Parents have been affectionately exhorted not 
to permit their housshold cares to engross 
them, so as to prevent the fulfillment of this 
reasonable duty. They have been entreated 
early to take their children with them, and to 
seek other occasions of holding up to their 
impressible minds the beauty and excellency 
of our testimonies, and of our form of wor- 
ship, and the liberty which we enjuvy in the 
Truth; to converse frequently with them 
upon religious subjects and to introduce into 
the social converse higher and purer topies 
tnan may be found in strictures upon the life 
and conduct of others. It is in the power of 
the head of every family to direct and, in a 
measure, to supply the channel of thought 
and conversation; and if these be from pure 
and healthful sources, tale-bearing aud de- 
traction will be done away. 

The following report from the committee 
who have charge of purchasing and distribu- 
ting Friends’ books was read and was satis- 
factory to the meeting. 

To the Yearly Meeting:—We have given 
due attention to the subject of making a 
proper selection of books for the Yearly Meet- 
ing. Nothing new has offered save the 
Memoirs of Rachel Hicks, and the edition 
being small, we have thought best to purchase 
a sufficient number to enable us to keep some 
in reserve for a future period. The sum exs 
pended for the present year is $61.76. 
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* Packages for each Preparative Meeting will 

be found in the usual place at the left of the 

clerk’s desk. On behalf of the committee, 
Saran M. Howarp, 
Mary JANE FIELp. 


Then adjourned to Fifth-day, morning, the 
twenty-seventh of the month, to give the 
First-day School Association time to meet on 
the Fourth-day, afternoon, at three o’clock. 

Fifth-day, morning. The Friends ap- 
pointed to settle with the Treasurer made a 
report, which was satisfactory, and the pro- 
a that the interest arising from our 

nd the ensuing year be left in the hands of 
the committee to do with as seems best in 
‘their judgment, was united with. 

The minutes of the Representative Com- 
mittee were read and approved. 

Essays of replies for our sisters of the dif- 
ferent Yearly Meetings with which we cor- 
respond were read and united with. The 
clerk was directed to sign them on bebalf of 
the meeting and direct them to the respective 
Yearly Meetings. 

A report from the Committee on Intemper- 
ance was read and united with, and the com- 
mittee was continued. 


Fifth-day, afternoon. The committee to 
consider the special epistle from Illinois 
Yearly Meeting made a report. Their judg- 
ment was united with. It was proposed to 
send a joint epistle to that Yearly Meeting, 
informing it of our decision, which, being 
united with by the meeting, the clerk was di- 
rected to sign on the meeting’s behalf. 

An interesting report from the committee 
who have charge of Indian affairs was read, 
with the information that they had not given 
the care which heretofore had been bestowed, 
but they have been encouraged to aid other 
Yearly Meetings in that direction. Thecom- 
mittee was continued. 

A memorial of Hudson Monthly Meeting 
concerning our esteemed Friend, Aaron C. 
Macy, deceased, was read, setting forth his 
exewplary life and peaceful close, and caused 
us to feel that indeed the memory of the just 
is blessed, and may we ever bear in mind that 
the same Divine Power that enabled him to 
live the life of the righteous is also sufficient 
to enable us so to live that we too may finish 
our course with joy. 

The Friends appointed to assist the clerks 
in gathering up the exercises of the meeting 
now offered them ; they were read an united 
with, and the clerk directed to sign them. 
Phebe Anna Thorne and Hannah W. Hay- 
dock vere appointed to attend to the printing 
of the minutes and extracts and the epistles 
received from the Yearly Meetings and call 
upon the Treasurer, if necessary, for means to 
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defray the expense, also to direct them to the 
subordinate meetings. 

The business of the meeting having been 
accomplished, we desire, with reverent thank- 
fulness to Him who hath called us tegether, 
presided over our deliberations and fed us 
with food which He has blessed and broken, 
we now prepare to disperse to our several 
homes, bearing with us, we trust, the rich 
fruits of joy and peace gathered here. We 
bid each other a loving farewell, and close for 
the present year to meet again next year, if 
so permitted. 





MINUTE OF EXERCISES. 
To our Subordinate Meetings and Absent Mem- 
bers: 

Much harmony has prevailed throughout 
the different sittings of our Yearly Meeting, 
and we gladly share with you the showers of 
Divine love which have been freely poured 
forth. 

Words of consolation have been given to 
mourning hearis, and of encouragement to 
desponding ones, and we trust that conviction 
has reached many tender spirits, causing 
them to be “quite persuaded” to become 
Christians, and bow eubmissive to the yoke of 
Him who is ready and willing to save. 

We have been reproved for our timidity, 
since in such small duties as the answering to 
our names when called, or in mentioning 
names in making appointments, many of us 
speak in such a low tone of voice that it is 
with difficulty we can be heard. It adds to 
our self-respect to do well what we undertake 
todo at all, and the training of the voice 
needs to be entered into sufficiently to make 
ourselves heard by those whom we address. 
And those who speak in the assemblies of the 
people have been admonished to strive to 
overcome a diffidence which prevents them 
from being heard throughout the house. 

In the consideration of the state of Societ 
we have been appealed to to avoid that whic 
in any way conflicts with the love and unity 
which we profess for each other; and the 
heads of the households have been advised to 
use their influence in their families, and in 
social intercourse to lead the conversation 
into profitable channels and discountenance 
personal talk, thus avoiding all temptation to 
detraction. 

We feel that Society experiences a loss 
when any of our members fail to manifest an 
interest in the attendance of all our meetings. 
May mothers urge their children to accom- 
pany them, since, if the habit is not formed 
when young, it is feared that they will not 
care to attend as they grow older. With 
some among us there seems to be a reluctance 
to converse on religious topics, and the sub- 
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- drinks as a beverage who have heretofure felt 


_ manifested, and it is hoped that individually 
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ject requires prayerful consideration. The 
First day schools are doing a good work in 
endeavoring to insffl in youthful minds the 
principles by which our Society is guided; 
and we can but hope in opening their doors 
to those outside of our membership our testi- 
monies will briag ferth good fruit in the lives 
of those who are thus brought into the sphere 
‘of our influence, Let those who have the 
oversight of pure little minds exercise that 
charity over their failures that ever accom- 
panies a loving Christian heart. 

From the reports received from our different 
meetings we find that the subject of intem- 
perance has claimed a lively consideration 
throughout our body, and instances are known 
in which the agitation of the subject has in- 
duced some to abstain entirely from these 


our highest convictions and rising to the full 
dignity of womanhood; but that all must 
still come back to the sure foundation of tak- 
ing up the daily cross, if we hope to receive 
the reward of the faithful. 

A living testimony was handed forth by a 
concerned sister in relation to the liberty that 
we epjoy, as a Society, in not requiring the 
‘laying on of hands” by an ordained priest- 
hood upon three of the most important occa- 
sions of our lives, viz., at birth, at the solem- 
nizing of marriage, and at the passing away 
from the world. We were reminded that the 
solemn promises made by sponsors at the 
time of the outward baptism of children were 
too often made in human strength, and rarely 
fulfilled. It was beautifully and forcibly 
impressed upon the young, that when taking 
upon themselves the sacred obligations of 
marriage no human agency could be sub- 
stituted for the presence of Almighty God. 

Convincing evidence was also given that 
when the spirit is about to pass to a higher 
state of existence, that no priestly offices can 
compare with the near presence of the loving 
Father, and that the soul must pass through 
the valley of the shadow of death alone. 

And finally, the importance has been clearly 
set before us of instilling into the minds of 
the young the efficacy of silent worship, that 
they may duly appreciate those meetings in 
which ne voice is heard, and learn to turn 
their minds inward to the true Monitor. 

Parents were encouraged to gather their 
flocks around them in the stillness, and also 
to advise them to withdraw at times by them- 
selves to commune with the Father of Spirits, 
and individually seek His Divine aid. 

Signed on behalf and by direction of the 
Meeting by Mary JANE FIELD, Clerk. 



































easy to imbibe in moderation cider, beer and 
wine, and thus to lend the weight of their in- 
duence towards the suppression of this scourge 
to morality. 

Interest in the cause of the Indians is still 


we will ask ourselves if we are doing what we 
can to ameliorate their condition. 

Valuable and practical words of encourage- 
ment have been given to us by our visiting 
brethren. We have been told that there are 
no more sacred words than Mother, Home 
and Heaven, and that woman is largely re- 
sponsible for maintaining the sacreduess of 
these words, and that in every well-regulated 
Christian home that blessed place is found 
which is indeed heaven on earth. Creation 
proves that although the sexes are differently 
endowed they are still co-equal in the sight of 
Infinite Wisdom. 

Parents have been exhorted unitedly to 
bring up their children to habits of industry 
and entire uprightness of conduct, in order 
that their after lives may bring forth blessed 
fruit. We have also been counseled to be 
“‘tender to the lambs—the lambs in Christ,” 
remembering their inexperience and their 
varied surroundings. And we have been re- 
minded that while we hold that education 
cannot qualify for the ministry, neither on 
the other hand dces it disqualify. Comfort 
was extended to those who go mourning on 
their lonely way, by reminding them that 
they still have duties to perform towards the 
living. 

The young have been admonished to retire 
in the secret of their own eouls, and eee what 
their Heavenly Father has for them to do, 
and by giving due heed to the teachings there 
those powers will become enlarged which by 
an opposite course will become dwarfed. 

As women, we have been encouraged to in- 
dependence of thought and action, living out 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF NEW YORK 
YEARLY MEETING ON INTEMPERANCE, 


The committee on the subject of intemper- 
ance, appointed by the Yearly Meeting last 
year, held its first meeting Fifth month 30th, 
1879 at the meeting-house, Fifteenth street 
and Rutherford Place, N.Y. Preliminary to 
other labora, it was recommended at this 
meeting that members of the committee in 
the various Quarterly Meetings hold confer- 
ences, as way might —_ with the members 
of the various Monthly Meetings, to gather 
their views on the subject and to ascertain 
what course of action would be most effective 
in the different neighborhoods to promote the 
object of their appointment. It was also 
deemed desirable to invite from Friends 
throughout the Yearly Meeting, by an ad- 
dress which the commitiee caused to be printed 
and distributed, suggestions as to the best 
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methods of promoting the work; also estate 
ments of the obstacles to be overcome and 
the difficulties to be met. in the different com- 
munities and any information which might be 
deemed of interest and value to the cum- 
mittee. 

It was aleo the sentiment of the committee 
at this meeting that until reports from the 
different Quarterly Meetings had been re- 
ceived and considered, no action should be 
taken outside of our own Society, except that 
the several members of the committee were re- 
commended to act individually in the cause 
as way might open to them. 

It was felt that useful work would be best 
accomplished by careful preliminary prepara- 
tion therefor. 

It bas therefore been chiefly a year of pre- 
paration and organization. 

The committee held a second meeting, at- 
tended by a Jarge proportion of its members, 
First month 2ist, 1880, as before, in New 
York. Afier due deliberation, in which 
much concern was expressed that our Society 
might be enabled to do all in its power to re- 
move the great evil of intemperance and to 
mitigate the euffering it involves, it was de- 
cided to address the various Quarterly and 
Monthly Meetings within the Yearly Meet- 
ing and to recommend : 

Ist: That we, as a Society, take our stand 
on the only safe grouod of abstinence, that 
our example may shine as a beacon light to 
the world. 

2d: That each of our Quarterly Meetings 
appoint a standing committee on the subject 
of intemperance ; that ineach Monthly Meet- 
ing those members who have previously been 
appointed by the Yearly and Quarterly Meet- 
ings should constitue a Monthly Meeting 
Committee, with the addition of such Friends 
as shall be selected by the Monthly Meeting, 
eaid commitiees to co-operate with each other 
and with the committee appointed by the 
Yearly Meeting. 

38d: That the several Quarterly Meetings 
hold conferences at the time of their Quart- 
erly Meetings for the consideration of this 
subject, and that Monthly Meetings might 
promote the cause by circulating and by in- 
uroducipg into schools, where practicable, 
euch printed matier or books as treat upon 
the subject of intemperance. 

The committee deemed it cause for much 
encouregement that, in accordance with these 
recommendations, they are able to report 
that, during the year, committees have been 
appointed by all the Quarterly Meetings and 
by a considerable number of Monthly Meet- 
ing of the Yearly Meeting. The commitiee 
have received from nearly all the meetings 
reports which indicate increasing intercst in 








the general subject and from which it appeare 
that in connection with several of the Quar- 
terly Meetings, conferenees of much interest. 
on the subject have been held at the time of 
their Quaiterly Meetings. 

The various Quarterly and mapy of the 
Monthly Meetings are now organized and 
prepared to go forward in what way may ap- 
pear to be useful !abor. 

It has sometimes been said that Friends, as 
a body, were a tempetance organization, and 
therefore that there was no need of any dis- 
tinctive tewperance effort within our borders. 

But the various meetings and couferencee 
held during the year have served in many 
instances to awaken a lively concern, where 
before there had been only indifference, and 
in some instances members of our committee 
who accepted the appointment a year #go, 
but had previously been in the habit of the 
moderate use of cider, beer or wine, have felt 
that now they could no longer continue such 
use, and have become exemplary abetainers 
from all intoxicants. 

Looking abroad in our country we have 
been made to feel, as never before, the mag- 
nitude of the great evil of intemperance, its 
wastefulnees in the destruction of millions of 
bushels of grain, imposing enormous burdene 
of taxation for preventable pavperitm and 
crime, and its injurious influence upon the 
physical well-being, and upon the menial, 
moral and spiritual character of its thousands 
of victims. 

Dr. Young, as chief of the United States 
Bureau of Statistics, gives the aggregate value 
of the nation’s annual consumption of ins 
toxicatiog drinks at upwards of $600,000,000. 
The testimony of many jndges avd other 
officials concurs in the estimate that three- 
fourths and more of the pauperism and crime 
of the country, and of the enormous and op- 
pressive taxstion consequent tbereon, are the 
direct or indirect fruition of intemperance. 

The committee having been restrained by 
a desire to avoid everythivg which could be 
considered hasty or premature action, lees 
has been accomplished during the past year 
than some may have hoped, but whatever in- 
duces investigation or throws light upon the 
subject helps to reveal the enormity of the 
evils resulting therefrom, whose victims are 
more numerous than those of famine, pesti- 
lence and war combined. 

The committee ask the Yearly Meeting to 
appropriate the sum of $17 to pay expenses 
of printing, etc., which have already been in- 
curred ; and if the Yearly Meeting should be 
united in continu'ng the concern, recommend 
that the sum of $100 be appropriated for use 
the ensuing year in the distribution of such 
temperance literature as may be approved, 
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after careful examination, ax well adapted to 
promote the object we have in view; and also 
to be used for printing and other incidental 


expenses, 


A demand for such fiterature has been 
brought to our notices by reports received 
from two of our Quarterly Meeting commit- 
dees, and we feel that a judicious distribution 


would aid in furthering our work. 


Remembering with tender solicitude espe- 
cially the exposed youth of our land, and the 
y and sorrowing brought to want and 
distress through strong drink, and thankful 
for the many evidences which abound of a 
growing disposition to put aside the injurious 
social drinking usages and to endeaver to re- 
strain and control the evil traffic in intoxica- 
‘ting beverazes, we would affectionately exhort 
all to seek Divine guidance and strength and 
to do what each one may to promote this 


need 


humane and righteous cause. 


Signed by direction and on behalf of the 


<om mittee. 
Jos. A. Bocarpvus, 
Saran M. HaAvicanp, Clerks, 


The report was approved and the commit- 
‘tee continued. They were authorized to draw 
upon the Treasurer of this meeting to the 


amount of $117, as requested in the report. 





REPORT GF THE COMMITTEE OF NEW YORE 
YEARLY MEETING ON INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


In giving an account of the labors that 
have engaged our attention during the past 
year we cannot claim a3 satisfactory results 
as heretofore. 

The obstacles we have had te encounter in 
the prosecution of this Christian work have 
been such as to lead us to resign all further 
responsibility in the management of the Win- 
nebago tribe of Indians allotted to our special 
care. 

The circumstances that have led to this ac- 
‘tion are as follows: About Sixth month last, 
Howard White informed Friends he had 
nominated Theodore T. Gillingham as Clerk, 
-considering him eminently qualified for the 
position; but the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs refused to accept him, and appointed 
@ person of his own choice to that office. He 
also appointed the Superintendent of the In- 
dustrial School, both of which were quite ua- 
satisfactory to our Agent and to Friends con- 
versant with the case. 

The action of the Department of Indian 
Affiirain this respect having been so different 
from that which we have heretofore experi- 
enced, caused us to have several interviews 
with it, and we endeavored to obtain a change 
of action thereon, but without avail. This 


condition being considered essential, that we 

















might have the nomination of employees to 
aid in carrying on this work successfully. 
Howard White, becoming dissatisfied with his 
changed position, offered his resignation. 

These facts led the committee of the sev- 
eral Yearly Meetings to believe we could not 
consistently nominate or encourage another 
Friend to accept the office of U. S. Indian 
Agent. Therefore we felt the necessity to 
resign al) further responsibility in the charge 
of the joint Agency of the Winnebago and 
Omaha tribes. 

This leaves us without any special work in 
this line, aud yet Friends have to co operate 
with other Yearly Meetings in matters of 
general interest, as such may arise. 

At the present time there is a bill before 
Congress the especial features of which is to 
secure to the Indians titles to their lands in 
severalty on their reservations. This bill was 
prepared by the joint action of the Indian 
Commissioners, the friends of the peace policy, 
with the aid of our committee; and it is con- 
sidered by Friends as a measure calculated 
to benefit the Indian and promote the civili- 
zation more than any act that has yet been 
brought before Congress under the peace 
policy. 

Memorials have been prepared with a view 
to be distributed amongst Friends and others 
in the respective districts of our Yearly Meet- 
ing, to obtain influential names to be pre- 
sented to their respective representatives at 
Congress. Friends’ attention is especially 
called to this subject, that they may aid in 
obtaining names and forwarding as directed. 

Our committee, azreeably to the request of 
our last Yearly Meeting, prepared an article 
for publication in the newspapers, giving a 
condensed statement of the results of the 
policy pursued by Friends. This was exten- 
sively circulated in different parts of the 
country. 

At present, circumstances appear to indi- 
cate that our labors in this field are drawing 
to a close. In taking a review thereof we 
feel that, in the main, the results are satisfac- 
tory. Our experience proves that with hon- 
orable treatment and a wise policy pursued 
towards them, our Indian brethren have given 
such evidence of progress towards becoming 
self supporting, and accepting the habits of 
civilization, as causes us to feel that if the 
same course is pursued, that the time is com- 
paratively near at hand when they will be 
prepared to become citizens, possessing the 
privileges of their white neighbors. 

That the peace policy, as pursued by Friends 
and others toward the [adian, is the true one, 
we believe the annexed statistics will abun- 
dantly verify. When Friends first became 


i acquainted with this tribe they were strictly 
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a nomadic people, dressed in skins and t 
blanket, lodging in tepees or sod huts, sub- 
sisting largely on the precarious supply of the 
hunt, together with small patches of corn 
cultivated by their women. 

Now they are comparatively permanently 
located, dressed mostly as their white neigh- 
bors, having comfortable frame and brick 
houses, cultivating their allotments and pro- 
ducing sufficient crops for their subsistence, 
with a surplus for sale wherewith to exchange 
for the comforts of life, as the citizens in the 
vicinity. 

We perceive by our records there was fur- 
nished the Winnebago tribe in the year 1871 
by the New York Yearly Meeting of Friends 
in amount $4,467.98, and by the six Yearly 
Meetings, to those under their respective 
charges, $21,039. And there was furnished 
the Winnebago tribe by the government sub- 
sistence supplies to the amount of $30,000 in 
that year. 

We also append the comparative statistical 
account of the years 1869 and 1878: 





1869. 1878. 

Population of Winnebago tribe, 1,343 1,444 
Wealth in individual property... $20,000 $200,000 
Land cultivated by Indians (acres) 300 2,500 
Frame and brick houses occupied 

by Indians.......00 esecceee sevcesens 23 115 
Wheat sown (acres) ...eceeeseeees “ 10 800 
Wheat produced (bushels)........ 200 8,000 
Corn cultivated (acres)..... eve 300 1,200 
Corn produced (bushels) 5,000 30,000 
Oats cultivated (acres)....... coo wotene 1,000 
Potatoes cultivated (acres)........ 2 100 
HOgs OWNED. ccecccceserecevess coveee . ° 200 
Chickens OWneG. .....cecccsereeceeees oe 1,000 
American hOrses.....cceiccscscceees ———snenre 84 
PODICB 20.02.00: ceccetoce cocccccee coonsees 41l 650 
Wagons and sets of harness owned 3 100 
Meat cattle owned......... sseecseee coceee 85 
Fencing, number of miles erected 2 35 


It is with much regret that we have met 
circumstances that have caused the commit- 
tee to believe that we could no longer take 
part in the administration of affairs at the 
Agency with credit to ourselves, and do jus- 
tice to the Indians. 

Although relieved of the special charge of 
the tribe allotted to us, it is thought best to 
continue to co operate with Friends of the 
other Yearly Meetings such work as ma 
properly come within the field of labor, to 
the assistance of this wronged people. 

On behalf of the committee, 
SrerpHen R. Hicks. 


—_—— ~~ 


Bap as the world is, respect is always paid 
to virtue. In the usual course of human 
affairs it will be found that a plain under- 
standing, joined to acknowledged worth, con- 
tributes more to prosperity than the brightest 
parts without probity or honor. 
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RELIGIOUS EXCITEMENT. 

In a new edition of his work on “ Holiness,” 
Canon Ryle says: 

“The older I grow, the more I am con- 
vinced that real practical holiness does not: 
receive the attention it deserves, and that 
there is a most painfully low standard of 
living among many high professors of re- 
ligion in the land. But, at the came time, I 
am increasingly convinced that the zealous 
efforts of some well-meaning persons to pro- 
mote a higher standard of spiritual life are- 
often not ‘ according to knowledge,’ and are 
really calculated to do more harm than good. 
Let me explain what I mean: It is easy to. 
get crowds together for what are called 
‘higher life’ and ‘consecration’ meetings.. 
Sensational and exciting addreases by strange 
preachers, or by women, loud singing, hot 
rooms, crowded tents, the constant sight of 
strong semi religious feeling im the faces of 
all around you for several days, late hours, 
long protracted meetings, public profession of 
experience—all this kind of thing is very in- 
teresting at the time and seems to do good. 
But is the good real, deeply-rooted, solid,. 
lasting? That is the poiat. And I should 
like to ask a few questions about it. Do. 
those who attend these meetings become more: 
holy, meek, unselfish, kind, good tempered, 
self-denying and Christ like at home? Do- 
they become more content with their position 


in life and more free from restless craving 


after something different from that which 
God has given them? Do fathers, mothers, 
husbands and other relatives and friends find 
them more pleasant and easy to live with? 
Can they enjoy a quiet Sunday and quiet. 
means of grace without noise, heat and ex-. 
citement ? Above all, do they grow in charity,. 
and especially in charity toward those who- 
do not agree with them in every jot and tittle: 
of their religion? These are serious and: 
searching questions, and deserve serious con--. 
sideration. I hope I am as anxious to pro- 
mote real practical holiness in the land as. 
any one. I admire and willingly acknow- 
ledge the zeal and earnestness of many with 
whom I cannot co-operate who are trying to- 
promote it. But I cannot withhold a grow- 


Y | ing suspicion that the great ‘mass meetings” 


of the present day, for the ostensible object: 
of promoting spiritual life, do not tend to 
promote private home religion, private Bible- 
reading, private prayer, private usefulness 
and private walking with God. If they are 
of any real value, they ought to make people. 
better husbands, and wives, and fathers, and 
mothers, and sons, and daughters, and broth- 
ers, and sisters, and masters, and mistresses, 
and servants. But I should like to have clear 
proo’s that they do. I only know it is fax: 
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easier to be a Christian among singing, pray- 
ing, sympathizing Christians in a public 
room, than to be a consistent Christian in a 
quiet, retired, out-of-the way, uncongenial 
home. The first position is one in which 
there is a great deal of nature to help us; the 
second is one which cannot be well filied 
Without grace. But, alas! many talk now- 
a-days about ‘consecration’ who seem to be 
ignorant of the ‘ first principles of the oracles 
of God’ about ‘ conversion.’ ” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 

The eighth annual commencement of this 
institution was held on Third-day, the fifteenth 
inst. Though the morning was dull, with in- 
dications of rain, the special train from Phila- 
delphia was crowded with visitors, and the 
company assembled quite as large as on any 
previous occasion. 

The main school room, in which the exer- 
cises took place, was tastefully decorated 
with flowers and festoons of evergreen. The 
motto of the class of 1880, in Greek, formed 
@ conspicuous feature. 

For the first time since the college began 
its career of usefulness the venerable presi- 
dent of its board of management was absent. 
Otber vacant places reminded us of aged 
Friends no longer able to bear the fatigue of 
commencement day, and of some who have 
passed heace to be seen no more. 

There are still others, who in the ripeness 
of advanced age, are left to shed a halo of 
mellowed sunshine upon these joyous occa- 
sions aud give encouragement to the young 
aspirant after knowledge, verifying the words 
of the Preacher, “Happy are they who find 
wisdom.” “Length of days is in her right 
hand and in her left hand riches and honor.” 
“ The enduring riches that increase with the 
using and the honor that dignifies a well 
spent life.” 

Edward H. Magill, president of the col» 
lege, occupied the chair, and the exercises 
were commenced with the salutatory address, 
followed by an oration on “ Lessing’s Place 
in German Literature,” by Ellen S. Preston, 
of Lancaster, Pa. 

“The Policy of Alexander Hamilton” 
was the subject of the essay of Thomas L. 
Moore, Sandy Spring, Md. 

Emily L. Hough, of Pailadelphia, followed 
with an essay on “ Rienzi.” 

Alvert R. Lawton, of Skaneateles, N. Y., 
tock asthe subject of his easay “ Education 
in the Society of Friends.” 

Fannie A. Willets, Trenton, N. J., treated 
in her essay of “ Weimar A Hundred Years 


Ago.” 
The scientific oration was delivered by Ed. 


ward H. Keiser, of Hokendauqua, his subject 
being “ Some Aspects of Modern Science.” 

“ Socrates” was the subject of the classical 
oration by Florence Hall, of West Chester. 

The closing essay was on “ British India,” 
by Henry S. Wood, of Swarthmore, who 
closed his remarks with the valedictories. 

Degrees were then conferred as follows: 

Bachelor of Arts—Annie E. Constable, 
Florence Hall, Myra T. Hillman, Emily L. 
Hough, Georgeine Kurtz, Albert R. Lawton, 
Thomas L. Moore, Ellen S. Preston, Fanny 
oa and Lucy R. Price, of the class of 

Bachelor of Literature—Anna E. Jackson, 
of the class of 1878. 

Bachelor of Science—Edward H. Keiser, 
Robert J. Marcher, John Turton, Henry S. 
Wood. 

Civil Engineer—Isaac R. Coles, of the 
class of 1879. 

The address of Samuel Willets, president 
of Swarthmore College, to the graduating 
classes was read, as follows: 

“Students and Friends of Swarthmore, I feel 
grateful to the Ruler of all things that I am 
permitted once again to address to you a few 
words of hope and counse!. It seemed very 
doubtful at one time whether my health 
would allow me to be present at the recurence 
of this festival, but it has pleased a merciful 
Providence to restore a measure of m 
strength, and I am thankful that I am sti 
able to sympathize with all that concerns 
Swarthmore and desirous of promoting its in- 
terests and welfare. 

“In offering my congratulations to the 
feiends and students of our College, on this 
occasion, I do so with a feeling of renewed 
satisfaction in the condition and prospects of 
the institution, and it is my hope and belief 
that, with the knowledge gained from each 
successive year of administration, we shall 
continue to increase in usefulness and con- 
tribute largely to the sum of collegiate in- 
struction. 

‘“We stated in our last report that since 
the opening of the college to the summer of 
1879, the number of graduates was seventy— 
one, and we continued in these words: ‘ This 
body of Alumni, by the character and inoflu- 
ence of the individuals of which it is com- 
posed, as it increases from year to year, will 
speak more for the college than any adver- 
tisements or published annual reports.’ 
There can be no doubt of the truth of th's, 
and I cannot too strongly urge upon every 
atudent the importance of always bearing in 
mind that he is a representative of our school 
of learning, and that his conduct and scholar- 
ship will inevitably be a reflection of our 
discipline and educational purpose. 
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“In tke course of a long life I have had 
occasion to observe how much may be accom- 
— by patient and persistent labor. I 

ave always thought that it ehould be the 
duty of every human being to have some 
daily task to perform that would demand an 
application of body and mind, to the end 
that a system of regular labor might be 
established, thereby preventing the sloth 
which lack of occupation fosters, and the 
indolence which is born of ease. To have a 
definite purpose, an object in life, should bea 
lesson impressed upon every young man and 
woman, for, if there be no fixed goal, the race 
is without profit and the pursuit a desultory 
one. The lives of those who have won fame 
and honor are elcquent with the teachings of 
the trials and rewards of labor. That which 
comes easily may vanish as quickly; but the 
harvest that comes from beginnings watched 
and tended, gained by prudent toil, has been 
too preciously earned to be lightly squand- 
ered; and the possessor is better fitted, 
through experience, to discharge the duties 
and re:ponsibilities incident to success, for he 
has studied mankind through himeelf, fami- 
liarized himself with affairs, learned self. 
dependence, and, if appealed to, can ccunsel 
with sence and judgment.” 

“In my address of last year I called at- 
tention to what seemed to me of especial con- 
sequence: namely, a cultivation of the use- 
ful, as embodied in the sciences and mechanic 
arts; and I would again urge you to apply 
yourselves to those studies which can be 
made of practical use in everyday life, and I 
think it would be advantageous if our young 
men gave more attention to the science of 
agriculture. 

“ And now, a few words touching the moral 
aspects of existence and your conduct in 
human intercouree. It happens that this 
very day is my eighty-fifth birthday, and the 
coincidence prompts a reflection on the un- 
certainty of life and the changes that at any 
moment may possibly occur; and so it should 
ever be our study to preserve peaceful rela- 
tions with all,remembering that ‘any leave 
taking may be forever,’ and that to be free 
from sorrow and regret we should let ‘love 
always rule in our hearts and control our 
speech. 

“Students of the graduating class: To 
you, who are about to sever relations with the 
educational home that has done its best to 
equip you for your future career, I cannot, 
without emotion, address my parting words. 
I have reason to believe that your progress 
has been satisfactory to your teachers, and 
your course has been attended with the hopes 
and interest of your many friends. Those 
bopes and that interest will still be yours and 
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will eccompany you heyond these walls. Go 
forth, then, emulous to excel in all gocd and 
noble work; be patient and in¢ustrious; act 
conscientiously in all your dealings, and in 
all your associations preserve that peace and 
good will approved by our Father in Heaven, 
whose guiding hand and care we ask for you 
and for us all.” 

A few remarks from President Magill 
closed this interesting occasion. 

The essays were exceptionally good and 
delivered with much ease and self-poseession. 
The friends of the college have much to 
encourage them in their effort to give the 
advantages of higher education to our chil- 
dren. The union of the sexes in their studies 
has been on trial long enough in this ivstitu- 
tion to test its value, and it is not too much 
to say that the easy, courteous demeanor of 
the students towards one another and the 
excellent order that prevailed throughout the 
whole proceedings go far to establish the fact 
that co-education is the true basis of in- 
struction. L. J. R. 

Sixth mo. 20th, 1880. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 26, 1880. 





Ciosine Exercises.—On Fifth-day morn- 
ing, Sixth month 17th, a number of the 
friends and parents of the pupils of Friends’ 
school, Fourth and Green streets, Philadel- 
phia, assembled there to listen to the closing 
exercises of the session. It was the first 
occurrence of the kind in connection with 
these schools. 

The exercises commenced, at 9 A.M., with 
a school recitation of 13th chapter 1st Corin- 
thians. ‘Then followed a number of readings 
and declamations by the scholars. 

All who were favored to listen to the vari- 
ous recitations expressed themselves highly 
gratified. The occasion was enjoyable, and 
reflected great credit on both teachers and 
pupils. 

A very creditable collection of pencil and 
crayon drawings, made during the school ses- 
sion, were exhibited. 





FinancraL Disasters. — The business 
interests of a community are so intimately 
bound together that any considerable disaster 
to one branch is felt throughout the whole 
circle of trade. Not only is this the case 
with business pursuits, but the benevolent 
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institutions, that so largely depend upon the 
gifts of those who represent the industries, 
and lead in all the enterprises of trade, are 
often crippled in*their resources, and unable 
to continue the good works which have been 
undertaken by them. 


The stoppage of a great industry, the fail. 
ure of a leading railroad company to meet its 
liabilities, mean idleness, poverty and want to 
multitudes who have no other means of sub- 
sistence than the weekly or monthly wages ; 
and a closer husbandry of the lessened income 
to many more whose only support is derived 
from the interest on investments in these 
etocks and bonds. 

In the rush and hurry of our times we have 
become used to euch failures, and were it not 
that the sense of right and justice, which 
inheres in every well-balanced mind, asserts 
itself, and will not be eatisfied with anything 
short of the recognition of their supremacy, 
we might have sorrowful forebodings for the 
future of trade. 


A company launches out with a great flour- 
ish to conduct some enterprise that promiees 
large returos. They offer inducements to 
those who have money, to invest in their 
stock. If it is good and the originators are 
safe, reliable men, the prudent are not slow 
to perceive it; but too often it is the reverse, 
and the men who can least afford to lose take 
the risks, allured by the prospect of high 
rates of interest, and if the crash comes, 
which in too many instances it does, they are 
involved in the common ruin. 

It is better to be satisfied with smaller 
gains when the risks are small, as many have 
found to their sorrow. There is no better 
road to wealth than economy and forethought ; 
these lead to watchful care in the outgoings, 
that the balance may be on the side of 
increase, though it be very little. 

There is much unrest in the world because 
of the great disparity in the social conditions 
of men. A readjustment of the relations of 
labor and capital seems inevitable, and sooner 
or later it must come; and it must be such 
an arrangement as will give to labor a pers 
centage of gain dependent upon the faithful- 
ness of service, the quality of the work, the 
Jength of time spent in its accomplishment, 











and the profits accruing therefrom. Until 


some regulation that gives to Jabor its due 


proportion of the sieks as well as the gains 
becomes the common law of trade, this unrest 
will continue. Make a man a partner in the 
business, even though the compensation is 
smaller than the wages his services would 
entitle him to receive, and at once he feels 
the responsibility of his position, his energies 
are quickened, and, if he be a true man, he 
awakens to all the accountabilities of his new 
position. He regards himself not merely as 
a piece of machinery, capable of doing a 
certain amount of work in so many hours, 
but he begins to see that there is something 
more than a brawny arm and a strong frame 
needed to complete the outfit of a good work- 
man, and he steps out of the machine into 
the manhood of his daily toil. 

This must be the future of Jabor and capi- 
tal in a nation of educated freemen, if the 
brain of capital will meet the muscle of labor 
half way. 





Tae CuHILpREN’s Country WEEK.—Per- 
haps very few of our readers will ask what 
is meant by the charity that has assumed this 
title, and it cannot be needful to remind many 
that the spirit of true Christian leve has 
sought to benefit the children of the strug- 
gling poor by opening to them during the 
bright days of summer the beauty and sweet- 
ness of green fields, pleasant pastures, fra- 
grant woodland shades and of happy country 
homes, 


The number of guests sent from the city to 
the country last summer was 676. Of these 
50 were adults, 626 children; 221 were in- 
vited, while 455 were boarded. 


The contributions for this purpose received 
by the Society amounted to $1,392. Every 
cent of the money given came freely, without 
personal solicitation, and was offered in re- 
sponse to intimations in the public press that 
money was wanted. It will be satisfactory 
to the donors to be assured by Eliza 8. Tur- 
ner, the President of the Society, that the 
cost for each guest for an average time of ten 
days was $2.00—an illustration of the ex- 
ceeding cheapness of the bezt things when a 
noble woman, actuated by a spirit of benevo- 
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lent economy, regulates the expenditure. | to believe they will stand the chance of such 


E. 8. T. says, in her report: 

“We rank first in usefulness the free in- 
vitations from country families, as giving to 
the children not only the needed change of 
air and food, but the still more precious 
knowledge of a home life which is almost in- 
variably higher than their own. Many a 
kindly woman finds that she can take a little 
child, as she could not take an adult, right 
into the family companionship, and into a 
daily life which, fail as it often may to reach 
her own standard, will be to her _ a 
glimpse of an ideal world. A week or a 
fortnight spent among those softer ways of 


speaking, and gentler ways of moving, and, 


better ways of eating and sleeping, and the 
resources to be found in quiet plays and 
books and story telling, and singing in con- 
cert, and even in listening to the talk of 
older persons, and the pleasantness of a nice~ 
ly-set table and a white scrubbed floor—all 
these things sink into the little hearts which 
kindness has so softened, and it is as if the 
vague axioms of their Sunday-school lessons 
and the stony moral sentences of their prim- 
ers had started into life and could speak 
through things and people, and what they 
said was easy to understand. 

“Nor is the gift of personal companionship 
bestowed by the house-mother alone. Often 
have we seen, in our own neighborhood, a 
farmer coming in from the field with two or 
three children on his load of hay, or anxious 
ly leading a horse surmounted by a couple 
who cannot stay without holding, but would 
not for worlds get down; or smiling at their 
wonder as they watch the milking; or hoeing 
his potatoes at great disadvantage by reason 
of their ‘helping.’ And here two from many 
of last summer’s pictures come to my memory, 
one a long wagon full of children going Sun- 
day morning to meeting; the other, a man 
sitting on the lower step of his porch at sun- 
down, a small boy on his knee, and a girl, 
somewhat older, standing before him. She 
was smiling, but a little solemn, too, and 
seemed about to speak, and as we came upon 
them he was saying, ‘No, Berthy, don’ tell 
me anything thee don’t quite feel to. I can 
trust thee.” It was a simple but precious 
lesson in respect for another's individuality.” 


To the possible inquiry as to the influence 
of a week or ten days of a more beautiful life 
will not have a tendency to make the chil- 
dren unhappy afterwards, our good Samaritan 
replies that child-nature is naturally hopeful, 
and what the little ones have once enjoyed 
they will strive to attain again. And good 
conduct is the means by which these are led 


happiness again. 

Another writer suggests that the picture of 
country life seen will often paint an ideal 
picture in the mind which may form a desire 
in the young, before habit has deadened into 
permanence, to remove from large cities. 

Dr. Henry Hartshorne, in his late Health 
Primer, entitled ““Our Homes,” says of the 
Country Week: 

“The sights and odors of the fresh, open 
country will live long in the dreams of chil- 
dren who are taken out to be refreshed and 
revived by them, and they cannot so easily 
afterwards be content without cleanliness, 
which is possible everywhere. They 
will be better, safer citizens therefor, and it 
is the interest, nay, almost the necessity, of 
every member of the wealthier class to aid 
and encourage all that can be done toward so 
important a reform.” 

Of course, our friends of this Society de- 
sire to know what good country families will 
help them in their work of love this sum- 
mer. The office is at 1492 Market street, 
and those who are disposed to accept the lit- 
tle people for a brief stay should let it be 
known there. 

The officers of the Society for 1880 are: 
Hannah P. Baker, President; J. P. Mum- 
ford, Vice President; Mary Karrick, Busi- 
ness Secretary; Eliza S. Turner, Correspond- 
ing Secretary; M. T. Gawthrop, Treasurer. 

We will hope for a large increase of this 
blessed work for children in cities. It would 
seem to be productive of as nearly unmixed 
good as any effort which has been suggested 
for the advantage of the children who are to 
be our future citizens; and we would repeat 
the words of the blessed Master, which E. 8. 
T. takes for her motto: “Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these .... 4 
ye have done it unto me.” 





DIED. 

HALLOWELL.—Ono Fourth-day, 16th inst., in 
Media, Pa., Morris L. Hallowell, in the 71st year of 
his age ; a member of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. 

MARTIN.—On Fifth month 6th, 1880, in High- 
land, Chester county, Pa., Curtis Martin, in his 
85th year; a member of Fallowfield Monthly Meet- 


ing. 

MARTIN.—On Sixth month 17th, 1880, in Ken- 
nett Square, Chester county, Pa., Samuel Martin, in 
his 78th year; an approved minister of Kennett 
Monthly Meeting. 
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WILLIS.—On Sixth month 19th, 1880, James 
Willis, in his 75th year; a member ef Green street 
Monthly Meeting. 





THe following address was delivered by 
Albert R. Lawton, a graduate, at the late 
Commencement of Swarthmore College, and 
was sent to us with a request for its publica- 
tion. We presume it was selected from 
among others, possessing, perhaps, signal lite- 
rary merit because of its practical bearing 
upon the present time.—EpIToRs. 


, EDUCATION IN THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


The,very nature of our form of govern- 
ment makes the extension of all educational 
advantages particularly essential to its suc- 
cess, 

That the need of institutions for the proper 
development of the youthful mind cannot be 
safely overlooked by any political system of 
to-day no wise observer will deay. How 
much more important is it, then, in a govern- 
ment ‘of the people, by the people and for 
the people”—a government where every 
man, whatever be his rank in life, has an 
equal share—that the young be early trained 
to the wise improvement of every faculty, 
and be made to realizs the responsibilities 
which in later life may be laid upon their 
shoulders, 

4 Ina complex nation like our own, where 
all nationalities meet and mingle, and where 
liberty of opinion is a vital furce and not a 
mere name, the duty of governing cannot b2 
safely entrusted even to the virtuous, unless 
virtue be secoaded by the wisdom and expe- 
rience that education brings. 

If the people are to govern well, they must 
be, as Milton says, “inflamed with the study 
of learning and the admiration of virtue; 
stirred up with high thoughts of living to be 
brave and worthy patriots, dear to God and 
famous to all ages.” 

Would it be too much to say that among 
the first who recognized the true value of 
education “to form the common mind ” were 

“members of the Society of Friends? Cer- 
tainly, they have been among the first in this 
country to come to such a recoguition, and in 
England, as early as the latter half of the 
seventeenth century, we find them offering 
their testimony against the methods of 
instruction then practised, and seeking means 
by which moral as well as intellectual 
improvement could ba secured. 

They first recognized the fact that educa- 
tion was the work of a lifetime—that it was 
& process commencing with existence and 
occupying no definite period of time—that 
the duty of a teacher was but the further 
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development of principles already estab- 
lished. 

The success of Friends in their efforts may 
be almost entirely attributed to one peculiar 
principle of their belief. All other Christian 
denominations of that day maintained the 
doctrine of original sin, the natural inclina- 
tion of the young toward all that was evil. 
Friends, asserting the innate innocence of the 
child, founded their method of instruction 
upon this basis. Instead of thwarting every 
impulse of the child’s mind, as the manifes- 
tation of a perverse disposition, they believed 
that naught was needed but to instil and cul- 
tivate those precepts which, received by the 
susceptible mind of youth, and verified by 
practice, would have a controlling influence: 
through after life. 

Friends, profiting by the experience of 
others, perceived that the separation of things 
secular from a religious was a fruitful 
source of error. The Church, in making a 
distinction between secular and religious edu- 
cation, inculcated the idea that religion had 
me to do with the every-day affairs of 

ife, 

Can we not trace to this distinction, as a 
cause, the failure of so many Church mem- 
bers to practise Christianity on week days, 
considering it only a Sabbath garment, to be- 
worn one day out of seven? Can we not 
trace to the same distinctioa between the sec- 
ular and the religious the idea that the min~ 
istry is a calling incompatible with the ordi- 
nary business of life—is lifted above it, and is 
a profession for which men must study, and 
for the practice of which they must be paid? 
Against this doctrine of a hireling ministry 
the testimany of early Friends was strong; 
they believed that the only reward of the 
spiritual teacher was God's reward of spirit- 
ual peace; but while they maintained that 
the preacher must be taught of God in the 
wisdom of the spirit, they never undervalued 
the worth of knowledge to be gained from 
other sources. They had no quarrel with the- 
Bible teaching: “Prove ali things; hold 
fast to that which is good.” 

No more unjust reproach has been cast 
upon the early Friends than that they did 
not encourage education. All books and: 
records of the Society give evidence that they 
deemed it not only important, but necessary 
to the future welfare of man; they believed 

‘““ By knowledge we do learn ourselves to know, 

And what to man and what to God we owe.” 

Thomas Ellwood, the friend and companion. 
of Milton, and himself a scholar, speaks of 
this unmerited stigma cast upon the “ Qua- 
kers,” and adds, that he himself was never so- 
sensible of his ignorance as after he became 
one of. their number. George Fox, in hie 
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journal of 1667, mentions that he had recom- 
mended the establishment of two boarding 
‘schools, under the direction of Friends, in 
order that the great principles to which they 
‘bore witness might be inculcated to better 
‘advantage. Thirteen years afterward, worn 
out by toil and persecution, he visited the 
schools which he had been instrumental in 
founding, and received fresh encouragement 
‘to continue in his work. 

Strange, indeed, would it have been if 
‘those learned men, who, influenced by the 
‘teachings of Fox, were led to renounce their 
former faith, and bear witness to the “inner 
light,” had also renounced those very means 
‘by which they might hope to disseminate their 
pure doctrine! Who can doubt that the 
ministry of Fox was rendered more effective 
and more beneficial through the efforts of 
those men of liberal education who were asso- 
‘ciated with him in the cause of truth! 

Who will ever so far forget the debt he 
-owes to William Penn, Ieaac Penington and 
Robert Barclay as to deny that through the 
‘dnfluence of their learning the great princi- 
ples of our belief were extended and strength- 
ened ? 

To what except the influence of Friends 
‘is due the fact that ia no State has existed 
such a system of echoo!s as has been devel- 
oped in Pennsylvania from those established 
‘by Penn during the decade succeeding his 
landivg upon the present site of the city of 
‘Chester? For this system nearly as grand a 
tribute is due to Penn as for the peaceable 
‘acquisition of the land. 

That at the present day, throughout the 
‘State, we see, beside the old meeting house, 
‘stained with ihe storms of over a century, a 
school house of nearly equal age, from whose 
doors have gone forth those aince conspicuous 
in all the century’s triumph of justice, tem- 
perance and peace—-is not this a very signifi- 
‘cant fact? What does it imply but that the 
early Friends recognized the importance of 
instilling into the youthful mind, in connec- 
tion with the pure principles of their belief, 
the means by which those principles might 
‘be made of best avail ? 

At the present day some objections to insti- 
tutions of learning have arisen among those 
who fear, lest by encouraging the continued 
improvement of the gifts of the mind, they 
may be neglecting the greater gifts of the 
spirit—-simplicity, humility, a waiting heart. 
‘Who will assert that those members of the 
Society of Friends who, through the advan- 
tages of education, have risen to posts of dis- 
tinction in their respective callinys, have been 
wanting in these Christian attribute? 

Does our Religious Society suffer in any of 

its distinctve features in having given to the 
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world a chemist in Dalton, a moral scientist 
in Dymond, an astronomer in Rittenhovse, a 
poet in Whittier? Which of us is not justly 
proud that the Society of Friends can claim 
euch a noble name as that of John Bright— 
a man whoee influence has made itself felt in 
every stage of English politics for the last 


half century, who successfully opposed the 
tyranny of the Corn Laws, who would have 


saved England, if he could, the reproach and 


expenee of the Crimean War, who has been 
the champion of electoral reform, and has 
always raised a strong voice against every 
form of injustice? 


It is hardly too much to say that upon the = 


efforts in the direction of education the very 
existence of the Society of Friends depends. 
Not that the great principles first advanced 
by them can ever perish; but the Society, if 
it refuses to listen to the voice of the present 
age, which pleads for a liberal education, will 
lose ere long all those distinctive characteris- 
tics which it so justly cherishes. 

We must remember that other denomina- 
tions have schools where their own peculiar 
principles may be presented, where the minds 
of the students at the formative age may be 
guided toward certain ends. The method of 
instruction at these schools is liberal, but they 
require from all—and who shall say unjustly 
——a strict reverence of those religious princi- 
ples which their founders profess. 

If the Society of Friends does not follow + 
their example, and provide equal advantages, 
her children and yousg people must inevita- 
bly seek instruction e'sewhere, and thus 
become gradually estranged. Old associations 
may at present link many to the past, but 
their children belong to the future. 

It would be an act of the greatest injustice 
and ingratitude to the founders of the insti- 
tution in which we are now assembled not to 
say that a great step in the right direction had 
been taken. But enough has not yet been 
done. The standsrd must be raised, and 
facilities more ample must be provided. 
Within the reach of all muat be placed those 
means by which they may fit themselves for 
any position in life where duty may call—for © 
the legis'ative assembly, for the manifold 
requirements of trade, of agriculture, of pro- 
fessional life, for the ennobling pursuits of 
science, literature and art. 

The Friends, sensitive and retiring by 
nature, have frequently shrunk from the con- 
tact with the world which these professions 
involve; but, in so doing, have they not neg- 
lected a duty which they owe to themselves 
and to society ? 

In withdrawing from the branches of trade 
and commerce their industrious habits, their 


fidelity and their practical judgment they 
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have, indeed, “hidden their light under a 
bushel.” Both science and literature have 
needed them, in order that, while we cease 
not to seek for truth and beauty in the out 
ward, we may be guided by the light that is 
inward. 


“ Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell.” 

Again let me say it: the Society of Friends 
needs men and women whose intellects, by 
scientific training and classic culture, are 
strengthened to maintain those principles for 
which our ancestors suffered persecution and 
death, and which, though simple, are founded 
upon the word of Him who “ taught as never 
man taught.” 





From the Christian Examiner. 
THE STORY OF ROBERT RAIKES, 
BY BROOKE HERFORD. 
Concluded from page 284. 

But this was oaly the beginning. In all 
this Raikes had not done more than “ Old 
Jimmy o’ th’ Hey” or Theophilus Lindsey. 
The larger work came as in his growing sense 
that he had hit upon a really good thing for 
the-e neglected poor childrea, his newspuper 
instinct led him to make it known. Very 
modestly! Never a word at all in his paper 
for three years; then, nothing about what 
he was dviog, simply that ‘‘some of the 
clergy in different parts of the country, bent 
upon attempting a reform among the children 
of the lower class, are establishing Sunday- 
echools tor rendering the Lord’s day subser- 
vient to purposes of instruction,” aud so on, 
and then a few plain arguments for the plan. 
Never was anything started with leas blowing 
of trumpets. Only, in this quiet way, he puts 
in a paregraph or two; and these are copied 
into London papers and thence into others up 
and down the couatry—few enough news- 
papers there were then, all told. And then 
Col. Towuley writes to him from the north of 
England to ask exactly what his plan is. 
And Raikes replies with a loog letter, just 
telling how he came to think of it, and ex- 
actly what he has done; and this is printed 
in the Gentlemen’s Magazine, the only maga- 
zine, I think, in those days, and is copied 
elaewhere, and everywhere it finds some one 
who feels that this is just the thing that is 
wanted and that it is easily practicable. And 
so it spreads. It is simply amazing to read 
how fa-t it spread! It was only in Novem- 
ber, 1783, that Raikes published his first men- 
tion of it and that his fuller account came 
out in the Gentlemen's Magazine, and already 
in July, 1784, only eight mouths after, John 
Wesley is writing, “I find these (Sunday) 
schools springing up wherever I go.” That 
same year the first Sunday school was started 











in London by Rev. Rowland Hill’s church,. 


and before 1784 was ended, Leeds had twenty- 
tix schools with two thousand scholars; in 
Manchester there were two thousands eight 
hundred and thirty-six scholars. That at 
Stockport, to-day the largest in the kingdom, 
began with an Episcopalian treasurer, a Uni- 
tarian secretary and a Methcdist librarian. 
Others followed in Chester, Bolton and other 
places ; and in 1787, only four years after his 
plan was made public, Mr. Raikes writes 
that, by the information which had reached 
him from all parts, there were not less than 
two hundred and fifty thousand children 
throughout the kingdom in the numberlese. 
Sunoday-schools which had sprung up. 

Such a sudden and enormous growth is a 
matter of intezesting study. The fact is, it 
was helped by two great special currents of 
popular tendency which were at work in the 
England of Jast century: one was the dispo- 
sition which the great Methodist awakening 
had created in all churches to do something 
to elevate the people; the other related to the: 
disposition of the people to be elevated. 
“One of the leading characteristica of the 
eighteenth century,” says Buckle, “ and one 
which pre-eminently distinguished it from all 
that preceded, was a craving after knowledge 
on the part of those classes from whom know- 
ledge had hitherto been shut out.” The 
laboring masses of England were beginning 
to feel their own position. Hence a new 
eagerness for any opportunities of instruction ; 
and hence the immediate and amazing popu- 
larity of Sunday-schools—a quarter of « mil- 
lion scholars in three years from the first pub- 
lic mention of the scheme! Why, when you 
think of it, there is no movement in al] Chris- 
tian history whoze growth can match with it, 
except the crusades. And all these were 
brought together from a desire, more or lese 
dear, after some kind of self-improvement. 
Moreover, the movement kept oa. In 1783, 
@ great association was formed for establish- 
ing Suuday-schools and helping them with 
bvoks and money ; for, in those first Sunday- 
school days, the teachers—Raikes’ firat plan 
having been followed—were paid a shilliog or 
eighteen pence a week. But soon this plan 
was changed, The Methodists have the credit 
of the change. At Bolton, I think it was, 
they found they could not afford to pay 
teachers. ‘‘Let us do it ourselves,” they said, 
and that word was the key-note of the future 
of Sunday-schools, At once the teaching- 
power was improved. Instead of being any 
longer put into the hands of dame school 
teacher or tired school masters, it was taken 
up by the most earnest men and women in 
the churches and done as a labor of Jove. So 
Sunday-schools kept spreading : in 1785 they 
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were started in Wales, where not only the 
children, but grown-up people thronged into 
them; in 1786 they were introduced into Ire- 
land and a few years later into Scotland, 
where at first a howl was raised by clergy and 
magistrates that it was ‘“‘ breaking the Sab- 
bath,” but even Scottish Sabbatarianism had 
to give way, and soon they were all over 
Scotland. About the same time Bishop As- 
bury was planting them in America, when 
again the Methodists were the leaders, fol- 
lowed soon by the Quakers of Philadelphia 
and gradually by every religious bedy in the 
country. And they have been increasing and 
improving ever since, until in England and 
Wales, instead of merely a quarter of a mill- 
ion seholars as in 1787, there were in 1840 a 
quarter of a million teachers and of scholars 
above two million. And, in order to appre- 
ciate the importance of the movement, we 
must remember the nature of the work over 
there. These schools in England, Wales and 
Scotland are what here we call “ Mission 
Our English 


Sunday-schools.” ordinary 


churches have Bible classes, taught by the 
minister, for those children of the church who 
are receiving a good school education during 
the week. The Sunday-schools have been 
from the beginning the Church’s missionary 
work for gathering in the children of all the 
poor around, those who have no church con. 


nection, with their parents, and those who 
have to be at work through the week, even 
‘from the age of ten or twelve. To all these 
Sunday-schools have been an incalculable 
boon. They put the means of self improve- 
ment into the hands of millions during the 
three-quarters of a century before the present 
general system of National Education was 
adopted in England; they brought them un- 
der the influence of kind friends who sought 
their good, and they served to bridge the 
chasm between the different classes in English 
society as nothing else could have done. Al- 
together, I don’t think it is too much to say 
that it is largely the silent influence of Sun- 
day-schools which has kept England slowly 
and steadily moving on ali through this cen- 
tury, while almost every other nation in the 
older world has been torn by violent revolu 
tion or kept down by the iron heel of power. 
All this later extension of the Sunday- 
school system the founder did not live to see. 
Raikes was a middle-aged man when he fizst 
started the idea in Gloucester, and he only 
lived to 1811, but even by then his scheme 
had made such magnificent progress as to 
make him a proud and happy man. _ I think 
if ever man enjoyed the good he did, Robert 
Raikes enjoyed it. And he also honestly en- 
joyed the honor it brought him, for the Glou- 
cestershire printer became one of the most not- 
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able citizens of his town. Thither comes one 
of the royal princes and calls upon him ; and, 
later, old George III, himself is in Gloucester 
and Raikes tells with delight of his commen- 
dation of the new prison, which was largely 
owing to Raikes’ efforts. But I care more to 
hear of John Howard visiting him and plain 
Joseph Lancaster, the Quaker, the originator 
of the Lancasterian school system and pre- 
cursor in a humble way of Pestalozzi and 
Froebel. It is in this visit of Lancaster’s 
that we come upon one of the tenderer touches 
in the old man’s character. As he went 
about leaning on his visitor’s arm, they came 
to the spot in a little back street,tnear where | 
the first school had been established. ‘Pause 
here,” said the old man, and he stood a mo- 
ment with uncovered head and closed eyes, 
and when he turned to his friend again tears 
were rolling down his cheeks as he told him 
that this was the spot where he had first felt 
that overpowering sense of the destitution of 
the children and asked, “Can nothing be 
done?” and where the voice within-him had 
seemed to say, “Zry.” A sacred spot that, 
to the old man; and well it might be. For 
there was born one of the noblest institutions 
of modern times. Yes! Let Catholicism 
boast of its great monastic orders, they have 
done noble work in their time: but Protes- 
tantism has quite as grand an enterprise to 
rejoice over in Sunday-schools. When [ , 
think of the vast army of teachers who in 
England and America are giving of their 
Sunday rest, which is so sweet, to gathering 
the little children about them and trying to 
help them on in the way of knowledge and 
religion; when I think of the spirit in which 
they do their work, wearing no badge, joined 
in no mystic brotherhood or order, bound by 
no vows and yet—men and women, young 
men and maidens—keeping quietly to it in 
beautiful, loving, earnest fashion—it seems to 
me one of the very grandest things that 
Christian history has to show.— Christian Ex- 
aminer. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
IMMORTALITY. 


In memory of loved ones who have passed on to the 

higher life. 

We lay the form to rest. But the spirit 

Is not there. The.soul within 

Proclaims itself immortal, and can never die, 

For God will claim His own. 

The pure in heart, the good, the loved on earth 

Shall bask in beams of light and glory, 

In an atmosphere of pure undying love. 

Blessed thought—that when the spirit 

Casts aside its earthly vesture, it lives 

In beauty in the eternal world, 

Unseen by mortal eyes. 


They who are taught of God, 
And feel His all-pervading love, 
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And only they, can sing the song 
Of immortality. God of eternal love, 
Thou wilt vouchsafe Thyself to those 
Who seek Thee. Yea, ’tis of Holy Writ, 
“They that seek shall find.” 


Shake off the shackles, then, 
Which bind the spirit, ye who dwell 
In darkness, and let it soar to realms 
Of light; and in the silence of the waiting soul 
Is heard the still small voice, 
4¢ Obey, and thy soul shall live.” 
Sixth mo., 1880. Resecca S, Parker. 


—_—_———— 


THE FIELD SPARROW. 


A bubble of music floats 
The slope of the hillside over— 
A little wandering sparrow’s notes— 
On the bloom of yarrow and clover. 
And the smell of sweet fern and the bayberry leaf 
On his ripple of sorg are stealing ; 
For he is a chartered thief, 
The wealth of the fields revealing. 


One syllable, clear and soft 
As a raindrop’s silvery patter, 
Or a tinkling fairy bell, heard aloft, 
In the midst of the merry chatter 
Of robin and linnet, and wren and jay— 
One syllable, oft repeated. 
He has but a word to say, 
And of that he will not be cheated. 


The singer I have not seen; 
But the song I arise and follow 

The brown hills over, the pastures green, 
And into the sunlit hollow. 

With the joy of a lowly heart’s content 

4 Ican feel my glad eyes glisten, 

Though he hides in his happy tent, 

While I stand outside and listen. 


This way would I also sing, 

My dear little hillside neighbor! 
A tender carol of peace to bring 

To the sunburnt fields of labor 
Is better than making a loud ado. 

Thrill on, amid clover and yarrow— 
There’s a heart-beat echoing you, 

And blessing you, blithe little sparrow! 
—Lucy Larcom, in St. Nicholas. ° 

en GP 


From the New York Tribune, 
A WEEK IN THE COUNTRY. 


Here is a little incidence which has a spe- 
cial significance just at this time. Last sum- 
“’mer a lady in a neighboring city became 
interested in the charity called the Children’s 
Week, by which the boys and girls who 
would never otherwise see the country are 
received as guests or boarders at farm houses 
for a week or fortnight. There was a lame 
girl who sat at a corner of a noisy street sell- 
ing papers and peanuts, a wizened, stolid 
little creature, with dull eyes and leathery 
skip. Her the lady chose, prompted by some 
passing freak, as the subject of her charity, 
and sent her out to a farmer among the hills 
in Berks county to board. The farmer and 
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his wife had, secretly, a poor opinion of “town 
tramps ” or humanitarian experiments. They 
gave the children their meals, for which they 
were paid, ordered them out of the berry 
patch, counted the spoons when they were 
going, that none should be stolen, and felt 
that they had discharged their full duty. 
This girl, unlike the others, neither robbed 
the cherry trees nor trampled the berry beds. 
She sat all day on the doorsteps looking out 
at hill and field, or sometimes followed the 
housewife to barn or poultry yard, or gravely 
watched the cows and chickens as if they 
had been new miracles in the world that day. 

“A dumb, half-witted creature,” was the 
good woman’s verdict when she went away. 
In April the farmer’s wife received an urgent 
message asking her to come to this girl, 
who was dying of some slow, inherited disease. 
She found her with a drunken woman, in a 
squalid room at the top of a tenement house, 
the one window of which opened on dingy 
brick walls and an asphalt roof, where a lean 
cat prowled among empty tomato cans. The 
countrywoman was not used to visits of sym- 
pathy. She was appalled by the dirt, the 
surrounding misery, the chance of small-pox, 
the suchelile demand for money. ‘‘ What do 
you want with me?” she asked. “Is it all 
there still?” the child demanded, her eyes 
kindled with fever. 

The hills, the solemn sunsets, the green 
fields, even the cattle and simple sights and 
sounds of the farm haunted her like a won- 
derful vision. In the sixteen years during 
which the poor wretch had lived that one 
week had been her single glimpse of the 
beautiful world about her. In the rest she 
had known nothing, absolutely nothing, but 
the dirty street on which stood her stand and 
her bare garret. Now that death was at 
hand she cried out for this lost chance, which 
never should come to her, with a mad, bitter 
longing, for which, untaught animal that she 
was, she had no words. 

“Ts it all there still? Tell me about it!” 
she said. “The woods, the cowa, the things 
I saw = plant—anything, I havn’t much 
time. I want to hear about them once before 
I go.” The woman talked as she was bidden. 
Presently the facts of the situation forced 
themselves into her slow mind. ‘“ Why!” she 
said, starting up, her eyes full of motherly 
kindness, “ Why shouldn’t you come to it, 
child?” She took her home that night and 
nursed her tenderly, as if she had once been 
her own baby. If we would say that the 
sick child recovered in the pure air and quiet 
of the hills our story would have been pleas- 
anter to tell; but she did not recover. She 
died there after a month of happiness. The 
farm house, the woods putting out their ten- 
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der leaves, the fields just upturned by the 

lough ‘all beeame like home to her. She 

ad a keen interest in the planting. The 
farmer, a rough Pennsylvania Dutchman, 
took time to carry her from place to place, 
made seats for her by the stream, under the 
oaks in the pasture. At last she closed her 
eyes contentedly on it all, and her tired body 
was laid to rest in the pure air and warm, 
friendly earth of the hille. It seems to us 
that wherever her soul went it was the beter 
for that taste of life in the good, beautiful 
country. 

There are appeals every day in all the 
cities for help to send poor children to sani- 
tariums, to farm houses, to excursions. If 
every man or woman who is a guod Christian 
would give a trifle there is not a wretched 
little child ia New York or Philadelphia who 
would not have a glimpse of the country be- 
fore the summer is over. Do you thiok they 
do not care for it? Puttiog the question of 
health aside, is it nothing to put into their 
black, bare lives a wonderful picture which 
they will never forget? Take a bunch of 
roses and go into an asylum or a squalid 
alleyway, and you will read in the pitiful 
beggiog of the childish faces whether they 
care for these things. If a rose counts for 80 
much, what is the miracle of a whole week of 
country life to them? And this bit of en- 
chanotment in the lives of these forlurn babies 
will cost but two or three dollars! ‘“ Never 
neglect,” said George Hill, “ to make a child 
happy. You may do your best to give hap- 
piness to a man or woman and fal at las; 
but you never fail with a child. When God 
puts the chance in your way do not pass it 
by.” 





ITEMS. 
THE army worm is ravaging parts of Connecticut. 


Tue fish hatching establishment at Washington 
has produced 20,000,000 shad this year. 


A REcENT despatch from Berlin states that sixty- 
three persons were kilied during the late terrible 
storm and waterspout near Dresden. 


Crnsus enumerators say the population of Wash- 
ingion -is about 140,000, and of the District of 
Columbia 172,000. This shows an increase for the 
District of 40,0v0 in ten years. 


Rev Croup and Spotted Tail, who, with other 
Sioux chiefs, have been in Washington for several 
days, had a “ farewell talk” with Secretary Schurz 
last week, and expressed warm approval of tke In- 
dian schools at Hampton and Cariisle. 


Tue building of the new Eddystone lighthouse is 
now making rapid progress, and the work achieved 
this year already exceeds thatdone lsst year. Two- 
thirds o: the solid base of the struc ure is now 
brought up to within :hree fe t of high water mark 
during the spring tide, and the work will shortly be 
less dependent on tides and weather. 




























trains are running north from that point. 
freshet came from the Wisconsin river. 





Ture London Daily News’ despatch from Dublin 


says: There is no longer any doubt that the famine 
fever bas appeared in some parts of the west and 
south of Ireland. 


A letter read in the Mansion House Relief Com- 


mittee from Charlestown, Mayo county, says famine 
fever of a most dangerous type is very prevalent, 
and is making much progress. 
in Swedford, ‘Mayo county, and Glengariff, Cork 
county. 


It bas also appeared 


On the night of the 14th inst. there was a heavy 


storm of wiud and rain throughout Ohio and In- 
diana. 
and much property destroyed. Considerable dam- 
age was also done in various places by the wind. 
In West Virginia the rains were the heaviest for 
several years, and travel on the Cumberland and 
Piedmont Railroad was interrupted. Accounts re- 
ceived a few days later state: The Upper Missis- 
sippi continues flooded. At McGregor, Iowa, it has 
risen more than twenty feet, and travel on all the 
roads, except west of St. Paul, is stopped. 
said that “hundreds of thousands of tons of ice 
have been carried off by the waters.” 
there was an additional rise of eight inches on the 


All the rivers and streams were flooded 


It is 
At Dubuque 


No 
The 


19th inst., und all the mills were suspended. 


THE dynograph car, which the Boston and Albany 
Railroad Company are testing on their road, accom- 
plishes the recording of the motive power used in 
drawing a train, by the transmission of the force 
imparted by the car’s draw-bar to a piston working 
in a cylinder filled with oil to a pen, which draws a 
diagram of the train’s resistance on a roll of paper. 
Other pens record the distance traveled in seconds, 
minutes and hours, the revolutions of the driving 
wheels, the mile posts as they are passed, the curves 
and straight lines of the track, the water used and 
each sbovelful of coal put on the engine fire, every 
escapement of black smoke from the chimney and 
the tale of the anemometer on the top of the car. 
The car is to be used to determine the relative dif- 
ference between the various kinds of joints and bal- 
last commonly used on railroads—a question which 
has been prominently before the general managers 
of late, and when once settled will be the means of 
saving large sums of money to the corporations and 
bringing about better road beds.— Public Ledger. 


J. Henn® Comstock, entomologist, under the direc- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture, at Washiog- 
ton, gives toe following as tte best method for 
checking the ravages of the army worm: This is 
done by the means of ditches and pits dug around 
the infested field or that to be protected. The 
ditches can be made quite rapidly. First plough a 
furrow with the “land side” next to the field to be 


protected, and then with a spade make this side of @ 


the furrow vertical, or, if the soil be compact 
enough to admit of it, evcrhang ng. When the 
ditch is completed holes should be dug in it from 
one foot to eighteen inches deep and trom twenty 
to thirty feet apart. The sides of these holes 
should also be vertical, or, if possible, overhanging. 
The worms, unable to climb up the vertical side 
of the ditch, will crawl along the bottom of it and 
fall into the holes, where they will soon perish. 
Where the soil is sandy, so that the ditch cannot 
be made with a vertical side, it should be dug 
deeper than in other cases and the side made as 
nearly perpendiculr as possible, so that when the 
worms attempt to crawlup the sand will crumble 
beneath them and cause them to fall back again. 
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